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F. R. & A. 8 S. EDIN. 


Omnia a veris nature deductis moribus traduxerunt in operum 
per fectiones. 
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ON THE 
QALIQGOIN AND EFRINGCIFEES 
oF 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 


E-M11R OD UC-ILQN. 


- ONG after the arts of ancient Greece and Rome had been 
loſt, and before any effectual attempt was made to revive 
them, a ſtyle of building, known among us by the name. of 
Gothic Architecture, began to appear in Europe. 

Ar firſt, a few only of its peculiar forms were employed, 
- which, in ſome old buildings, are to be met with, intermixed 
with the remains of a ſtill more ancient ſtyle. Afterwards, ri- 
ſing by degrees into favour, it ſupplanted, in all the depart- 
ments of architecture, every other ſpecies of deſign, and main- 


tained an unrivalled dominion during three hundred years. 
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4 On GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 


In the carly part of the ſixteenth century it underwent a ſud- 
den reverſe of fortune; not, however, (I am inclined to think), 
from any diſcovery of its defects, or any inquiry into its me- 
rits, but entirely from the general temper of the times. A paſ- 
ſionate admiration of the works of antiquity, which had then 
recently attracted the attention of the moderns, produced a con- 
tempt for whatever was not profeſſedly formed upon the models 
of Greere and Rome. At the ſame time, an indiſcriminate ha- 
tred againſt every production of the middle ages, ſtrongly felt 
by men juſt emerging from the gloom of that period, led them 
to overlook the merit of this very brilliant exception to its gene- 
ral barbariſm. 

BuT the exceſs of theſe impreſſions has of late very much 
abated ; authors of the greateſt eminence have teſtified a reſpect 
for Gothic architecture, by advancing various ſyſtems to ac- 
count for its forms; and, whilſt they acknowledge the ſuperior 
excellence of the works of the ancient Greeks, they allow that, in 
airy lightneſs, and in bold grandeur of effect, thoſe of the Gothic 
ſtyle have not been ſurpaſſed, if ever equalled, by the moſt ce- 
lebrated of our modern productions. The period, too, in which 
it prevailed, being at a diſtance from our times, and that di- 
ſtance being magnified in our imagination by the obſcurity of 
its hiſtory, we are inclined to rank its monuments with the 
works of remote antiquity, which ſeldom fail to excite even a 
greater intereſt than thoſe poſſeſſing the charm of novelty.” | 

Id concurrence with theſe favourable ſentiments, my object, 
in the following Eſlay, is to reſtore to Gothic architecture its 
due ſhare of public eſteem, chiefly by ſhewing, that all its forms 
may be traced to the imitation of one very ſimple original; and, 
conſequently, that they are connected together by a regular ſyſ- 
tem: thus proving, that its authors have been guided by prin- 
ciple, and not, -as many have alleged, by mere fancy and ca- 
price. 


HAvING 
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_ Havine endeavoured to inveſtigate the theory of Gothic ar- 
clire@ore, I ſhall preſent a view of what I have been able to 
collect concerning its hiſtory ; and, without pretending to diſ- 
pel the very deep obſcurity which {ſtill ſurrounds this curious 


ſubject, I ſhall venture to ſuggeſt ſome hints, which may be of 


ſervice in guiding the reſearches of antiquaries. By this hiſto- 
rical view, I hope, likewiſe, to refute an opinion, which has 
contributed greatly to diſcredit the Gothic ſtyle, namely, that it 
prevailed only in barbarous times; ſince I ſhall ſhow, that, al- 
though it made its firſt appearance in a period of that deſcrip- 
tion, it continued to flouriſh, while the arts of deſign were ad- 
vancing in excellence, and ſtill maintained its pre-eminence, 


when they had attained to the higheſt degree of modern ſplen- 
dour. 


LASTLY, by inſtituting, between the Gothic and other ſtyles, 
a compariſon, founded upon the general and fundamental prin- 
ciples of architecture, I ſhall endeavour fairly to appreciate its 
merits, and to ſhow the high eſtimation to which it 1s entitled, 
in point both of beauty and of utility “. 


BEFORE 


* Ta1s plan is now nearly completed, the whole Eſſay being written out, and ac- 
companied with a ſet of drawings ſufficient to render it intelligible, but by no means 
in a ſtate for publication, To bring them to ſuch a ſtate muſt be a work of much 
labour and time, eſpecially ſince the nature of the ſabje& has hitherto compelled me 
to execute all of them with my own hands. 

I HAVE Judged it advifeable, therefore, to lay before the Society a part of the Ef- 
ſay, which requires but few drawings, while it announces the fundamental and eſ- 
ſential views of the theory ; reſerving the full illuſtration of it to another occaſion, 
when I hope to produce the whole in a ſeparate work. 

| In the mean time, it may not be improper to obſerve, further, with reſpe& to my 
general plan, that the firſt part, comprehending the theory of Gothic architecture, 
has been arranged under three ſubdiviſions ; the firſt of theſe contains a view of its 
elements, all its forms being reduced to their fimpleſt ſtate ; the ſecond treats of the 
deviations from thoſe elements, which, in the courſe of praQice, have been occaſioned 
by vartous circumſtances ; and, the laſt, combining the other two, contains an exa- 


mination 


—— — — = 
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BEFORE we enter upon this inquiry, which is chiefly directed 
towards the inveſtigation of a principle of Imitation, it will be 
proper to premiſe a few obſervations, on the mode in which 


the forms of nature have been introduced into works of art ; 


a ſubject which hitherto ſeems not to have met with the atten- 
tion it deſerves. 


ALTHOUGH the connexion between beauty and utility be ſtil 
involved in ſuch obſcurity, that we are unable to decide con- 
cerning the univerſality of that connex1on, of one thing we are 
certain, that, in a work intended to anſwer ſome uſeful purpoſe, 
whatever viſibly counteracts that purpoſe always occaſions de- 
formity. Hence it 1s, that, even where ornament 1s principally 
intended, the oſtenſibly uſeful object of the work, if it have 
any ſuch, muſt be provided for, in the firſt place, in preference 
to every other conſideration. 

BurT, in moſt uſeful works, ſome parts occur, the ſhape of 
which is quite indifferent with reſpect to the propoſed utility, 
and which, therefore, the artiſt is at liberty to execute as he plea- 
ſes; a liberty, which has opened a wide field to the taſte and 
invention of ingenious men of every age and country, who 
have turned their attention to the compoſition of ornaments ; and 
whoſe exertions have been more or leſs influenced by the ſtate of 
civilization in which they lived. It would ſeem, however, if 
we may judge by thoſe various efforts, that little has been effect- 
ed by mere human ingenuity ; ſince we fee, that recourſe has 
been had, almoſt univerſally, to Nature, the great and legitimate 
ſource of beauty; ; and that ornament has been attained, by the 

imitation 


mination of che monuments of the art now in exiſtence, and an application of our 
principles to every part of them. 

THE preſent publication conſiſts of the introduction to the whole Ellay, together 
with the elementary part, illuſtrated by ſix plates. 
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imitation of objects, to which ſhe has given a determinate and 
characteriſtic form. | 

THvus, among the Greeks, in the period of their higheſt re- 
finement, we find the handles of vaſes in the ſhape of vine 
branches, or of ſerpents twiſted round each other. Some urns 
of ancient Egyptian workmanſhip termmate in the head of 
an owl. The heads of our ſhips are decorated with figures 
of men and of animals; and the hatchets and canoes of 
Nootka Sound are covered with rude images of various natural 
objects. 

Tk imitation, however, in ſuch caſes, differs from that in a 
ſtatue or in a picture. In the one, the ſole object is to repreſent 
ſome natural object; whereas, in the other, the forms of nature 
have been partially adopted, and modified in various ways, in 
order to ſuit the uſeful deſtination of the work. In this man- 
ner, artiſts of every age have been led to ſelet, among the 
forms of a natural object, ſuch as anſwered their purpoſe, to the 
excluſion of the reſt; and have exhibited modified imitations 
of nature, which, being juſtified by the circumſtances of the 
caſe, do not ſuggeſt the idea of mutilation. Thus we meet 
with the foot of a table executed hike that of a lion, or the 
hilt of a ſword like the head of an eagle, without aſking what 
has become of the body of the animal, and without being ſtruck 
with any impropriety in the omiſſion. 

FREQUENTLY, where the materials employed are themſelves 
poſſeſſed of variety and elegance, the object of ornament has 
been ſufficiently attained, by allowing the natural forms, in 
whole or in part, to remain in the finiſhed work. For inſtance, 
cups are made of ſhells, of cocoa nuts, or of oſtrich eggs, the 


character and beauty of which depend upon the natural form of 


the materials. And in the caſe of the bottles, uſed by the Roman 
Catholic pilgrims, an example occurs of an utenſil, in which 
| the 
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the natural form has undergone little or no variation, ſince 
it conſiſts of the hard outward {kin of a gourd, of the ſame _—_ 
in which it grew upon the plant“. 

Tr1s laſt claſs of forms has been introduced, * Imitation, 
into works compoſed of ſhapeleſs materials. Thus we have fil- 
ver cups in the form of thoſe made of ſhells, and fruit-diſhes 
of ſtoneware in the form of baſkets. The ancient Peruvian va- 
ſes of pottery are executed in exact imitation of gourds; a prac- 
tice which had probably ſucceeded the uſe of gourds as bottles. 
In ſuch caſes, the defect of real character in the object is ſup- 
plied by a fictitious one, which, in the hands of a man of genius, 
is often productive of the moſt happy effects; ſince it enables 
him to confer upon his work the merit of conſiſtency, and truth 
of character; qualities, which influence the mind of the ſpec- 
tator as powerfully, when founded on fiction as on reality. 
For we judge of ſuch a work, as we do of a romance, in 
which we are ſcarcely leſs intereſted than if we believed it to be 
true. 

WE may now conſider the application of theſe principles to 
every kind of ornamental architecture. As ſtone is not natu- 
rally poſſeſſed of any peculiar ſhape, and as the uſeful object 
propoſed, by ſtructures formed of it, may be accompliſhed in 
various ways, very great latitude is left to the invention of 
the artiſt, We ſee, accordingly, that, in every country where 
much refinement has been introduced, great pains have been 
beſtowed in ornamenting ſtone buildings, with figures repre- 
ſenting various natural objects. It would ſeem, that the la- 
titude has even been too great; for experience ſhews, that the 


artiſt 


* EVEN in this caſe, however, the natural form undergoes a certain degree of 
modification, by the device employed to produce the neck of the bottle. The 
fruit, while ſmall and tender, is ſurrounded with a ſtring, which remaining during 
its growth, prevents the part, thus bound, from ſwelling with the reſt. 
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artiſt has ſucceeded beſt, where his imagination has been cir- 
cumſcribed, and forced into a regular channel. 

For this purpoſe, recourſe has frequently been had to the de- 
vice laſt mentioned ; the building being executed in imitation 1 
of a ſtructure, compoſed of materials, which naturally poſſeſs a 
determinate and characteriſtic form. Such was the method fol- 
lowed by the architects of ancient Greece, who conſtructed tem- "| 
ples, and other public edifices, in imitation of a ruſtic fabric, | ö 


compoſed of ſquare beams, ſupported upon round poſts or ſtems | | 
of trees; and who derived the numerous ornaments of that | 
beautiful ſtyle, from circumſtances which would naturally take | l 

place in ſuch a ſtructure “. 1 | 

b A 1 jt 

iM 

1 

Tur they really did imitate a building of wood, is ſtated, in the cleareſt man- f i 


ner, in the work of VrtTruvivs, particularly in his chapter, De Ornamentis Co- 
lumnarum.” He there ſpeaks of architectural work in ſtone. or marble, as a re- 1 


preſeptation, (imago), and of the timber fabric as a reality, (in veritate), as wil | q 
appear by the following quotation. - | | 
* ITAqQuE, in Gracis operibus, nemo ſub- mntulo denticulos conſtituit, non enim Wi 
poſſunt ſubtus cantherios aſſeres eſſe. Quod ergo ſupra cantherios et templa in ve- Wi! 
ritate debet efle collocatum, id in imaginibus, fi infra conſtitutum fuerit, mendoſam ll 


Habebit operis rationem. Etiamque antiqui non probaverunt neque inſtituerunt in 
faſtigiis mutulos, aut denticulos fiert, ſed puras coronas; ideo quod nec cantherii nee 
aſſeres contra faſtigiorum frontes diſtribuuntur, nec poſſunt prominere, ſed ad ſtillicidia | 
proclinati collocantur. wi 
% ITA quod non poteſt in veritate fieri, id non putaverunt in imaginibus fadum, | 
poſſe certam rationem  habere. Omnia, enim, certa proprietate, et a veris naturæ if 
deductis moribus, traduxerunt in operum perfeiones.. Et ea probaverunt, quorum 1 
explicationes, in diſputationibus, rationem poſſunt habere veritatis.“ | "1 
Ix one reſpect, this paſſage is extremely obſcure, but, in another view, it 1s ſuſh- 1 
ciently clear to anſwer the preſent. purpoſe. The obſcurity ariſes from the difficul- 
ty, or rather impoſſibility, of diſcovering the meaning of ſeveral of the technical. f 
terms employed, theſe being very rarely uſed by authors, and relating to a mode of | 
building different from any now practiſed. But, whilſt commentators differ as to the | 
preciſe meaning of the words cantberius, aſſer, and templum, as uſed in this paſſage, 1 
they all agree in conſidering them as denoting parts of the timber frame of a roof. 
e At the ſame time, mutulus and denticulus are well known terms of architecture, and 
| appropriated: 


2 
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A FAINT and diſtant reſemblance, however, of the original, 
has generally been found to anſwer all the end propoſed by the 
imitation ; a reſemblance, which may ſometimes be traced in 
the general diſtribution of the edifice, ſometimes in its minute 
parts, and not unfrequently in both. 

Bor the forms of nature, thus introduced, have been greatly 
modified by thoſe of maſonry. For though ftone is by nature 
ſhapeleſs, yet, in the courſe of practice, many peculiar forms 
have been long eſtabliſhed, and currently employed, in working 
it ; ſuch as ſtraight lines, plain ſurfaces, ſquare angles, and va- 
rious mouldings uſed to ſoften the effect of abrupt termina- 
tions; all of which, originating in motives of mechanical con- 
venience, and of ſimple ornament, had, in very early times, 
been appropriated to maſonry, and conſidered as eſſential in 
every finiſhed work of ſtone ; ſo that, when the imitation of na- 
ture was introduced, theſe maſonic forms ſtill maintained their 
ground, and, being blended with the forms of nature, the two 
claſſes reciprocally modified each other. 

Tris combination of art with nature, of which we ſee the 
moſt perfect example in the Corinthian capital, produces what 

N are 

appropriated to buildings of ſtone. The latter part, which relates to the principle of 
imitation in general, is ſufficiently clear. The paſſage, in Engliſh, is nearly as fol- 
lows : 
. © & Tavs, in the works of the Greeks, denticles' were never placed under a modil- 
lion, becauſe it is impoſſible that the aſſeres can be under the cantherii. If, then, 
what is ſituated over the cantherii and templa in reality, be exhibited as under them 
in the zmtation, the principle on which the work proceeds is belied. 

« Ix the ſame manner, the ancients never approved of, or directed, the introduc- 
tion of modillions or denticles in the frontiſpiece, but preferred a plain cornice ; for 
this reaſon, that neither the cantherii nor aſſeres lie towards the gable, n nor can they 
project beyond it, but are placed with an inclination to the guttur. 


„Tus, they eſteemed it a departure from principle to exhibit, in an imitation, 
what could not occur in reality. For in finiſhing their works, they introduced every 


ornament in an appropriated manner, and according to a real analogy borrowed 


from nature; and they approved of nothing, which could not be theoretically ac- 
counted for, on the principle of its reſemblance to truth.“ 
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are called architectonic forms, in which the variety of nature, 
being ſubjected to the regularity of art, the work acquires that 
peculiar character, which, in a natural object, we conſider as of- 
fenſive, under the name of FORMALITY ; but which, in archi- 
tecture, we admire as a beauty, under the name of SYMMETRY: 
thus, we reprobate the formality of an avenue, and pratle the 
{ſymmetry of a colonnade. 4 

SUCH is the nature of architectonic imitation; a device, which 
probably originated in accident, but to which architecture i is in- 
debted for its higheſt attainments. 

IJ was firſt led by Mr By RES, a very reſpettable ber of 
this Society, to obſerve, among the remains of antiquity at Rome, 
many beautiful examples of the application of theſe principles 
by the ancients; and though my view of the ſubject was 
then very obſcure, the theoretical ſolution of the queſtion not 
having occurred till long after, I was fully aware of the very 
great practical advantages which they had derived from the em- 
ployment of the principle of imitation. 

_ * OCccvurIED with this view of ancient art, as I was travelling 
through the weſtern provinces of France, in my return from 
Italy, in the end of 1785, I was ſtruck with the beauty of many 
Gothic edifices, which, far from appearing contemptible, after 
the maſterpieces of art I had ſeen in Italy and Sicily, now pleaſed 
me more than ever. I was thus induced to believe, that thoſe 
extenſive works, poſſeſſed throughout of ſo peculiar a character, 
and ſo eminent for unity of ſtyle, could not have been carried on, 
unleſs the architects who built them, like thoſe of ancient 
Greece, had been guided, in their execution, by ſome peculiar 
principle; and being diſſatisfied with all the theories of the art 
which I had heard of, I undertook the een, which has 
en . to the following Eſſay *. 

5 2 Cox CEIVING 


* AFTER ſtating my own views at full length, 1 ſhall enumerate and examine 


the various opinions of others on the ſubject of Gothic architecture, no leſs than five 
in 
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CONCELVING that ſome ruſtic building, differing widely from 
the Grecian original, might have ſuggeſted the Gothic forms, 
I had made it my buſineſs to ſearch for ſuch a one, when the 
following accidental circumſtance greatly aſſiſted my ſpecula- 
t10ns, 

Ir happened that the peaſants of the country through which 
I was travelling were then employed in collecting and carrying 
home the long rods or poles which: they make uſe of to ſupport 
their vines, or to ſplit into hoops ; and theſe were to be ſeen, 
in every village, ſtanding in bundles, or waving, partly looſe, 
upon carts: It'occurred to me, that a ruſtic dwelling might be 
conſtructed of ſuch rods, bearing a reſemblance to works of 
Gothic architecture, and from which the peculiar forms of that 
ſtyle might have been derived f. This conjecture was at firſt 
employed to account for the main parts of the ſtructure, and for 
its general appearance only; but after an inveſtigation carried 
on, at different intervals, during the courſe of theſe eleven years, 
with the aſſiſtance of ſome friends, both in the collection of ma- 
terials, and in the ſolution of difficulties, I have been enabled 

to 


in number. At the time here alluded to, I was acquainted with an opinion, which 


I have fince found to have originated with Dr WARBURTON, that the Gothic ſtyle 
was copied from an alley of trees. I was aware of the advantages of this theory in 
ſome eſſential points, yet it always appeared to me unſatisfactory in many others; 


and I conceive it to be at beſt far too vague to ſerve as a guide to the artiſt. 


+ Tauts reſemblance, though very obvious in many caſes, has not, to my know- 
ledge, been obſerved by any one but the late Mr GROSSE; to whom it ſeems to have 
occurred in a tranſient way. He makes uſe of the ſhape of a bower th. aſſiſt his de- 
ſeription of a Gothic roof, (Antiquities of England and Wales, p. 7 $5.) 3 but he does 
not go ſo far as to aſcribe the archite&onic forms to this origin; a view, which pro- 
bably, would not have eſcaped him, had he not been preoccupied with a different 
one; for he conſiders the rudiments of a Gothic arch as formed “ of two flat ſtones 
with their tops inclined to each other, and touching.” I did not meet with this paſ- 
ſage till ſeveral years after I had undertaken the preſent inquiry, and had carried it 


a conſiderable length. 
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to reduce even the moſt intricate forms of this claborate ſtyle to 
the ſame fimple origin. 

In the preſent ſtate of the queſtion, the following inquiry 
muſt be conſidered as falling under the denomination of, what 
is called by Mr SrEwART *, © Theoretical Hiſtory,” and by ſome 
French authors, © Hiſtoire raiſonnee ; being an attempt to trace, 
by conjecture, the ſteps through which an art has paſled, in 
attaining the ſtate in which we obſerve it. Indeed it is probable, 
that few inveſtigations have been undertaken, which more com- 


pletely correſpond to that definition, ſince, in moſt ſubjects of 


this kind, many ſteps of the progreſs are known, and nothing 
is required but to fill up, by theory, the interval between 
them; whereas, in the preſent caſe, as all direct teſtimony is 
wanting, and as no ſteps of the actual progreſs of the art have 
come to our knowledge, our opinions on the ſubject, hitherto, 
can only amount to preſumptions, founded upon the correſpon- 
dence of the theory with the monuments of the art now 1n ex- 
iſtence ; and, the more numerous and complicated the caſes are, 
in which this coincidence takes place, the greater Probability 
there is in favour of the ſyſtem. 

Bor, though ſuch be the actual fon of the 1 inquiry, v we 
may hope to ſee it, hereafter, aſſume a different form ; for, 
ſhould the conjecture, brought forward in the following Eflay, 
carry with it ſufficient plauſibility to excite. a ſpirit of reſearch 


among perſons beſt qualified to purſue the ſubject, there is rea- 
ſon to expect, that diſcoveries may be made, of a literary or ar- 


chitectural nature, by which its truth or falſehood will be eſta- 
bliſhed beyond diſpute. 

WHarT has juſt been ſaid will, it is hoped, ſerve as my apo- 
logy for having advanced a: ſyſtem, which, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 


is founded on conjecture alone; and, on the other hand, for 


having enumerated a multitude of particulars, many of which 


might 


* BioGRAPHICAL Account of Mr Smirn. 
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might juſtly be conſidered as ſuperfluous, were the theory r- 
ported by direct teſtimony: 


OF THE ELEMENTS OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 


Wur we enter a Gothic church, our attention is firſt at- 
tracted by a double row of cluſtered pillars, compoſed of an aſ- 
ſemblage of long and flender ſhafts, which, reaching from the 
ground nearly to the ſummit, there ſeparate and ſpread in all di- 
rections, forming the ribs or groins (as they are called) of a 
vaulted roof. In the meeting of theſe groins, and in the win- 
dows of the ſides and ends, we ſee the form of the pointed arch, 


the principal characteriſtic of Gothic architecture. 


Sucu buildings have, I conceive, been executed in imitation 
of a ruſtic dwelling, conſtructed in the following manner: 

SUPPOSE a ſet of round poſts, (Pl. I. fig. 1. & 5.), driven Gray 
into the ground in two oppoſite rows, the interval between the 
neighbouring poſts in the ſame row being equal to that between 
the rows, and each ' poſt being raifed above the ground to a 
height equal to three of thoſe intervals. 

Tux a ſet of long and flexible rods of willow, being ap- 
plied to each poſt, (fig. 2. & 6.), let them be thruſt into the 


ground at its baſe, and bound to it by two tyings, one near the 


ground, and another at two-thirds of its height ; the rods being 
teft looſe, from this laſt point upwards, and free to be moved in 
any direction. Let three rods be connected with each outfide 
corner poſt, (as A or H of the ground-plan fig. 6.), and five with 

| _.... each 
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each of the others, (as B or G), and let their poſition be ſuch as 
to cover the inſide of the poſt, (as marked by little circles in 
fig. 6.), ſo that, when ſeen from between the rows, the lower 
part of each poſt ſhall be' concealed from the view, and preſent 
the appearance of a bundle of rods, (fig. 2.). 
THiNnGs being thus diſpoſed, the ſkeleton of a thatched roof 
may be formed, by means of the looſe ends of the rods, This 
is repreſented complete in Plate II. figure 15. & 16. ; but the 
ſtructure being rendered intricate, by the mixture of different 
ſets of forms, I have, for the ſake of diſtinctneſs, deſcribed each of 
them ſeparately, and have repreſented them by ſeparate draw- 
ings, with each of which a ground-plan 1s connected, 

A Rob from one of the poſts, being ſo bent as to meet a ſimi- 
lar one from the poſt immediately oppoſite to it, in the middle 
of the ſpace between them, let the two rods be made to croſs 
each other, and let them be bound together at their croſling, 
(Pl. I. fig. 3.). Thus will be produced the exact form of the 
- Gothic arch. The ſame being done with each pair of op- 
poſite poſts, and a ſet of pointed arches being formed, let them 

be connected together by means of a ſtraight pole, laid upon 
the forks of the croſling-rods, and TN to each of them, 
(fig. 7. & 11.). 

THEN let a looſe rod be brought from each of any two con- 
tiguous poſts in the ſame row, ſo as to form a pointed arch, ſi- 
milar to that juſt deſcribed, and nearly of the ſame height. This 
being done with every two contiguous poſts, (fig. 8. & 12.), and 
a new ſet of pointed arches being thus produced, ſtanding op- 
poſite to each other in pairs, let each pair be bound by a hori- 

zontal pole lying on the oppoſite forks, and croſſing the lon- 
gitudinal pole, deſcribed above. 

Two of the rods of each corner 5 and three of thoſe 
of each of the others, being thus diſpoſed of, we have one 
of each corner poſt, and two of each middle poſt {till ro em- 


ploy ; 
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ploy; which is done as follows: A pair of theſe unoccupied rods 
being brought from any two poſts which ſtand diagonally to 
cach other, (A and F, fig. 6.), and made to meet in the middle, 
not as in the firſt caſe, croſſing in an angle, but fide by fide, 
forming a ſemicircle, and joined together after the manner of a 
hoop, (fig. 4.); and the ſame being done with every pair of dia- 
gonal poſts, (fig. 9. & 13.), the whole rods will have been employ- 
ed. 


Each of the three ſets of arches having thus been ſeparately 


deſcribed, (fig. 7, 8, & ,), the complete ſtructure, in which 


they are all combined, may eaſily be underſtood, (Pl. I. hg. 10. 
and 14., and Pl. II. fig. 15, & 16.). 

In this manner a frame would be conſtructed, fit to ſapport 
thatch or other covering, and ſuch a one has probably been 
often uſed. It would ſeem, however, that, for the ſake of ſtrength, 
the number of rods has been increaſed in each cluſter, by the 
introduction, between every two of them, of an additional. rod, 


which, riſing with them to the roof, ſtill eontinues its middle poſi- 


tion, as they ſpread aſunder, and meets the horizontal pole at 
an intermediate point. This is ſhown in Plate III. figure 19, 
which is drawn with its covering of thatch; and the ſame is ex- 
preſſed in the correſponding ground plan, Arure 20. 

FROM the imitation of a dwelling, ſo conſtructed, we may 
now trace the three leading characteriſtics of Gothic Architec- 
ture, the pointed arch, the cluſtered column, and the branching 
roof, (Pl. II. fig. 17, & 18., and Pl. III. fig. 21, & 22.) . 

; | THE 


* In buildings of ftone, the arch or groin, which joins:the diagonal piers, is very 
generally a real ſemicircle, like that in the willow ſtructure juſt deſcribed; as I 
have found to be accurately the caſe at Beverley and Melroſe. This rule of execu- 
tion, with the deviations from it, which we meet with occaſionally, will be fully 
confidered in a ſubſequent part of the Eſſay; in which it will be ſhown, that in 
the uſual roof, where the diagonal groin, is a ſemicircle, it becomes the regulator of 
all the reſt, determining their height and form in every reſpect, 
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THE ruſtic fabric might thus be covered completely, but 
would not be habitable, unleſs the openings of the ſides and 
ends were cloſed, ſo as to reſiſt the weather. This might eaſily 
be wcomalitied, by means of baſket-work, covered, as is ſtill 
practiſed in many countries, with a mixture of clay and 
ſtraw. In order to furniſh ribs for the baſket-work, a ſet 
of upright rods would be thruft into the ground below, and 
bound to the arch above, dividing the opening into ſpaces reach- 
ing from top to bottom, (Pl. IV. fig. 23.), which, being filled up 
with twigs wattled through them, would be entirely cloſed, 
(fig. 24.), and the work would be tolerably ſtrong. It might 
however be thought adviſeable, for the ſake of greater ſtrength, 
to ſplit all the upright rods, down to the level of the points at 
which the main rods of the opening ſeparate from their reſpec- 
tive poſts ; or, to borrow a term from architecture, down to the 
level of the impoſts of the arch; and then to carry the half 
rods, ſo ſplit, acroſs the reſt, in ſuch a manner as to afford the 
opportunity of repeatedly binding them to each other, (fig. 25.). 

Bur were the ſpaces all ſhut in this manner, the houſe would 
be rendered abſolutely dark. It would therefore be neceſſary 
to provide for the admiſſion of light, which might be done, 
without materially weakening the ſtructure, by omitting ſome 
of 'the wattled work in the middle, ſo as to leave part of me 
ribs open and bare, (fig. 25.). 

THESE naked ribs ſeem to have ſuggeſted the forms of the 
ſlender bars of ſtone, called Mullions, which conſtitute the frame- 
work of the glaſs, in all Gothic windows; the moſt common 
example of which may be ſeen in (fig. 27.). 

Tat window, in the fabric of ſtone, as well as in that of wil- 
low, being very conſpicuous, would naturally become an object 
of attention in point of beauty. Accordingly we find, that, in 
the compoſition of Gothic edifices, much pains have been 
beſtowed in ornamenting the windows, by the introduction 

c of 
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of a number of figures, which are often extremely elegant, and 
ſometimes ſurpriſingly complicated, though without confuſion; 
for they can all be traced to ſome variety or modification 
of the ſimple elements juſt laid down; as will be ſhown, 
when we treat of the more complicated works of Gothic ar- 


chitecture; at preſent, it is neceſſary to mention only one other 


deſign. 

In this window, (fig. 26.), the halves of the ieldfibortiiis rods 
are brought to meet, but not to croſs, and are bound together ſo as 
to touch each other, back to back ; next, the halves of each rod 
being brought together again, they are bound face to face; then 
again ſeparated, and bound a ſecond time back to back, with 
the halves of the neighbouring rods ; and ſo on, till the whole 
ſpace is filled with a ſet of regular and equal compartments, 
bounded by waving lines, (fig. 26. & 29.). 


TuE form of the Gothic door may be traced to an origin ſi- 
milar to that of the laſt mentioned window. One pair of 
rods, (fig. 31.), being brought from the poſts which form the 
upright ſides of the door, are made to meet in a pointed arch, 
in the manner deſcribed above; then, another pair of rods, 
longer than the firſt, and connected with the ſame poſts, are 
brought to meet above them, and are bound together face to 
face, like the half rods in the laſt mentioned window ; the 
{pace between the two pairs of rods being occupied by a circu- 
lar hoop. _ 

Tu repreſentation of the upper pair of id when dreſſed 
with ſome ſmall ornaments, as in many Gothic buildings, pro- 
duces a moſt elegant effect. Figure 33. is a door of St Mary's, 
Beverley, reduced from a drawing taken on the ſpot, at my 
deſire, by Mr J. HALEPENNY, 


THe form of the ſteeple, however various and apparently dif- 
ferent from what has hitherto been mentioned, can eafily | be re- 
duced 
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duced to the ſame principles. The common ſteeple, or ſharp 
pointed ſpire, ſeems to have for its origin ſimply eight long and 
ſtraight poles thruſt into the ground, one in each of the angles 
of an oftagon ; and ſo inclined, that they all meet in a point, 
directly over the centre of the baſe, and raiſed above it four or 
five of its diameters, the rods, thus placed, forming together a 
very acute octagonal pyramid, (fig. 34.). The original object 
of a ſtructure of this kind would probably be mere ornament, 
as it is not calculated to anſwer any purpoſe we know of, un- 
leſs it were to ſupport a bell. Perhaps the firſt works of this 
kind, even thoſe executed in ſtone, were placed upon the ground; 
but as a ſpire is ſeen to beſt advantage from a diſtance, an ar- 
chitect would naturally think of raiſing 1 it in the air, by placing 
it on the ſummit of a tower ; which is the caſe with all the 
ſpires of this kind Thave ſeen. Figure 35. is a view of the ſpire 
of Tuxford in Nottinghamſhire. 

BtsIDEs the rectilineal ſpire, we ſometimes meet with others 
of a curved form, which may be accounted for in a manner no 


leſs meer as ſhall be ſhewn in a ſubſequent part of this. 


Eſſay. 


| Havin G now taken a view of all thoſe parts of Gothic ar- 
chiteQure, which conſtitute its ſolid maſs, it remains, in order 


to complete che elements of the art, that we conſider two ſets of 


{mall ornaments, which very often occur, and which, though not 
neceſſary in theory, nor univerſally obſerved in practice, ariſe 
naturally from the principles already laid down, and contri- 
bute very much to give to Gothic architecture that peculiar 
appearance by which it is diſtinguiſhed. Both theſe orna- 


ments may be traced to the effects of time upon the mate- 


rials employed in the conſtruction of our ruſtic fabric; one ſet 
being connected with the vegetation of the rods, and the other 
with their death and conſequent decay. 


( 2 As 


* 
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As it would frequently happen, that the willow rods, thruſt. 
into the ground, would ſtrike root and grow, the architect ſeems 
to have taken advantage of this circumſtance, by repreſenting 
them as decorated with buds and tufts of leaves, whenever he 
thought that ſuch ornaments could be introduced with good et- 
3 | 

Tr1s practice has been very generally followed in the execu- 
tion of the door, as in that exhibited in figure 33. the upper part 
of which is a repreſentation of living rods, covered with tufts of 
leaves, like thoſe in actual vegetation, (fig. 32.). Upon the ſpire, 
too, a ſet of ſmall projections, placed at regular intervals, often 


occur, as in that of Bunny, in Nottinghamſhire, (fig. 37.), 


which ſeem to be the repreſentation of buds ſpringing from the 
poles of the original, (fig. 36.). 

TuksE ornaments, known by the name of Crockets, when 
placed on the ſloping part of doors, ſteeples, pinnacles, &c. and 
of Finials, where they form a tuft on their ſummit, univerſally 
and unequivocally repreſent foliage. The leaves, it muſt be 
owned, however, ſeldom reſemble thoſe of trees, but more com- 
monly ſome plant of the cabbage kind. On this occaſion, the 
artiſt has uſed the freedom to deviate from the ſtrictneſs of the 
imitation, and has contented himſelf with adhering to the gene- 
ral idea of foliage. But, in ſo doing, he has been in a great 
meaſure juſtified by the circumſtances of the caſe ; for the fo- 
liage of a tree, eſpecially that of the willow, being compoſed of 
a multitude of ſmall and detached parts, could not, without 


much difficulty, be executed in ſtone, and would produce a very 


frail and periſhable work, which could only be placed with ad- 
vantage in very protected ſituations. He has thus been indu- - 
ced, in moſt caſes, to chooſe ſome plant having a maſſy and 
compact form, better adapted to ſculpture. This however is 
not without exception, as we do meet ſometimes with croc- 


kets 
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kets formed of the leaves of various trees, eſpecially of thoſe of 
the vine; as may be ſeen in York-Minſter in ſeveral places; par- 
ticularly in that very intereſting collection of pediments and 
pinnacles, ſurrounding the inſide. of the nave and its aiſles, 
Theſe are executed with amazing delicacy and elegance, and 
with ſuch fertility of invention, that, though eighty-eight in 
number, not only every two of the pediments, but every two 
crockets on the ſame pediment, differ from each other *. 

 Uron 


Ox of theſe pediments, with its pinnacles, crockets, and finials, executed on a 


large ſcale, may be ſeen in that beautiful collection of the ornaments of York- Minſter, 
now publiſhing in numbers by Mr HALTEXNT: in which work, likewiſe, are many 
other things applicable to the preſent ſubject. I am happy to have it in my power to 
bear teſtimony to the faithful accuracy with which the objects are there repreſented, 
from having examined ſeveral of the originals in that view, in the courſe of laſt ſum- 
mer, (1796), particularly that of Plate XLI. of which I made a drawing myſelt, 
in company with Mr HALFPENNY; ſo that I can vouch for its exaQtneſs in every 
reſpect. I have been induced thus particularly to mention the ſubject, by a ſuſpi- 
cion mentioned in Mr HALTrExNx's ſeventh number, concerning the accuracy of his 
drawings ; ſome gentlemen having imagined, that he had placed the ſculpture in too 
advantageous a light. To this he anſwered, that © in truth he has not been able, 
« in many inſtances, to come up to the ſpirit and elegance of the originals.” A de- 
claration no leſs true than it is modeſt. I am well convinced that the gentlemen, 
with whom this ſuſpicion has originated, have not been much accuſtomed to exa- 
mine our Gothic buildings of eminence, fince, in any of theſe, they would have met 
with numberleſs works, executed in too high a ſtyle of deſign to admit of embelliſh- 
ment in the preſent ſtate of the arts. Nor is it wonderful that ſuch ſhould be the 
' caſe, when we reflect, that they belong to the 14th and 15th centuries ; during 
which, a ſeries of artiſts flouriſhed in Italy, who, in point of chaſte deſign, and care- 
ful imitation of nature, have never fince been equalled, though they had not attain- 
ed to many of the refinements which were introduced in the ſubſequent age. Theſe 
artiſts travelling'over Europe, contributed greatly to the ornament of the Gothic edi- 
fices which were then building, as we learn from many curious facts collected by 
Lord ORFoRD, in his Anecdotes of Painters. 

ISsHALL enter more fully into this ſubject, when I ſpeak of the Hiſtory of Gothic 
ArchiteQure ; and I am led to touch upon it now, though out of place, in order 
to call the attention of men of taſte to the fate of numberleſs beautiful ornaments of 

the 
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Uron the monument of King Joan I. and Queen Pair 1era, 
in the church of Batalha, are two canopies of frittered-work, 
conſtructed in a manner which I ſhall endeavour to explain in 
a ſubſequent part of this Eſſay. The lower part of each of 
them conſiſts of an arch of contrary flexure, like that of the door 


of St Mary's, Beverley, (fig. 33.), but ornamented in a manner 
ſomewhat different, having, in place of the crockets, a ſet of 


leaves, in form and arrangement, greatly reſembling thoſe of 
the willow *. 


WHOEVER 


the Gothic ſtyle, which are daily periſhing by the exertions of a miſtaken zeal in 
their favour, 

EveRY year, great ſums are beſtowed in dreſſing up the old churches, in many 
parts of England, much to the detriment of theſe noble edifices. In ſome caſes, this 
is done by beſmearing the building with white or yellow paint, which chokes and 
confounds all the delicacy and elegance of the ſculpture. This evil, however, 1s not 
of the deepeſt kind ; ſince, here, the original forms of the work remain entire, 
and may be again reſtored to their purity, when a better taſte prevails. But an in- 
jury of a much more ſerious nature 1s occaſioned by the operation of chipping, in 
which the maſon, with a barbarous band, actually goes over the whole work; and 
chiſels off the ſurface to a certain depth, leaving but a poor ſhadow of the original 
form. By both operations, the building acquires the harſh and glaring appearance 
of new work; which, however, is removed in a few years, by the influence of the 
weather, and the edifice recovers its former grandeur, as far as colour is concerned. 
But the havock committed by chipping is quite nee for the {culptyre, when 
once removed, can return no more. | | 

I HAVE been told, in vindication of this — that the "ang of the old 8 
were reſtored exactly as they originally ſtood. An idea worthy of the ſümplicity of 
Mouuios the Roman general, who demoliſhed Corinth, As if it were in the power 
of every ſtone- cutter to replace a maſter · piece of the I th century 

I was happy to find, at York, that a different ſpirit prevailed in the operations 
carrying on in the Minſter. In all theſe repairs, the ancient ſculpture has been moſt 
ſcrupulouſly reſpected; and, } in many places, the ſtone has been carefully, freed from 
its load of paint, ſo as to reſtore it to its, original purity. For theſe attentions;.the 


public 1s greatly indebted to the 8998 , taſte: and judgment ob: the Rev. Min RE, 
one of the tefidentiaries. | | 755 


% 


„ SEE Mr Moxeuy' s "admirable publication; a well to which I ſhall have 


very often occaſion to refer, when I ſpeak of the more complicated forms of Gothic 
architecture. 
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WHOEVER pays any attention to Gothic architecture, muſt 
obſerve, in the'upper part of moſt windows, an ornament pro- 
jecting from the bars, formed by two curved lines meeting 
in a point. It would be difficult to deſcribe this form in words, 
but it may be underſtood eaſily by figures 27, & 28. of Plate IV. 
which repreſent two contiguous windows of St Mary's, Bever- 
ley ; in one of which the bars have been executed plain, and in 
the other they have been ornamented in this manner. Figure 30. 
is the window that lately ſtood in the chapel of Holyroodhouſe 
at Edinburgh, and figure 29. the ſame general form executed 
quite plain, as it ſometimes occurs. As this ornament has not, 
that I know of, been characteriſed by any peculiar name, I ſhall 
apply to it that of c, by which mathematicians denote a fi- 

gure of the ſame kind *. 

It was long before any ſatisfactory explanation of this form 
occurred, though the frequency of its appearance, and the uni- 
form manner in which it is introduced in all Gothic works, 
left little room to doubt that it had an origin, in common with 
the more ſubſtantial forms of the ſtyle. At laſt a friend ſug- 
geſted to me, that it may have been borrowed from the appear- 
ance aſſumed by the bark of the rods, when about to fall off, 
in conſequence of decay. With this view, having attended 
particularly to branches in a ſimilar ſituation, I have met with 
ſeveral facts, which tend to confirm this conjecture. The 
dead branches of every kind of tree, after being expoſed to 
the weather during three or four years, throw off their bark, 
en immediately before it drops, curls into various ſhapes, 

owing 

* ASSEMBLAGES of theſe cuſps are ſpoken of in the deſcriptions of Gothic works, 
by the names of trefoil, quadrefoil, ſemi-trefoil, &. but no proper word has been 
uſed to deſcribe the form, wherever it occurs, or however combined. This, I truſt, 
will ſufficiently apologiſe for the liberty I have taken, of introducing a new term 
into architecture. ä 

An application of the word cuſp, as uſed by mathematicians, may be ſeen in Dr 


Sm1TH's Optics, Vol. I. p. 172. where he uſes it in deſcribing the cauſtics formed 
by reflection. 
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owing to the unequal contraction of its different layers. This 
takes place variouſly in different woods; in ſome, the bark bends 
inwards, in ſome outwards, in ſome acroſs the branch, and in 
ſome lengthways. I have had occaſion to obſerve, that, uni ver- 
ſally, the bark of the willow bends concave outwards, and length- 
ways with reſpect to the branch. One of the firſt diſtin ex- 
amples I met with, of this kind, was on a rail at St Mary's Ifle in 
Galloway, in the ſummer of 1792, (Pl. V. fig. 38.). The rail had 
been made entirely of freſh willow, and the poſts had all ſtruck 
root, having then the third year's growth upon them ; the hori- 
zontal bars had died of courſe, and were in the act of loſing their 
bark. This, in ſome places, was ſeen ſeparated from the wood 
at one end, and adhering to it at the other, forming a gentle and 
continued curve with the maſs of bark, which ſtill remained at- 
tached to the wood; ſome pieces of bark, a few inches in length, 
had ſeparated at both ends, and remained adhering only by the 
middle; in ſome places two contiguous pieces of riſing bark 
met, and exhibited a {ſhape very much reſembling that of the 
cuſped ornament which I have juſt deſcribed. In the ſummer 
of 1795, I ſaw, at the ſame place, a ſtill more ſtriking example 
of this, upon an upright poſt of willow, (fig. 40.), in which 
the two pieces of curling bark formed, together, a cuſp from 
nine inches to a foot in length. In a few days, the under 
piece of bark fell off; but the upper one remained for more 
than a month, lying cloſe to the wood during rain, and riſing 
from it when the weather was dry. Figure 39. repreſents a 


large branch, which I cut from an old willow, having the 


curled bark upon it, and which, being kept dry, ſtill retains its 
inane. 

THERE is great reaſon to ſuppoſe, that this accident has ſug- 
geſted the cuſped ornament : For if we ſuppoſe a window of the 
willow houſe, (fig. 41.), in the fame ſtate of decay with the rails 


juſt mentioned, to have come under the obſervation of an archi- 
| tec 
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tet of genius, in the habit of borrowing all his ideas 
from a houſe of this kind, and eager to ſeize upon what- 
ever contributed to add beauty or novelty to his work, it is 
natural to believe, that he would take advantage of the circum- 
ſtance, by imitating, in ſtone, the curling bark; and this be- 
ing executed with that regular ſymmetry, which architecture 
beſtows upon the natural objects it repreſents, (fig. 42.), would 
produce a light and elegant effect, and the ornament would ſoon 
become general. 

We know that to ſuch accidents, the architecture of the 
Greeks was indebted for many of its principal embelliſhments; 
of which the origin of the Corinthian capital is a ſtriking and 
authentic example. 


FIN DIN G that all the eſſential parts of Gothic architecture 
could thus be explained, by tracing its origin to the imitation of 
a very ſimple ruſtic edifice, I was deſirous of ſubmitting the 
theory to a kind of experimental teſt, by endeavouring actually 
to conſtruct a building ſuch as has been deſcribed. With the 
help of a very ingenious country. workman“, I began this in 
ſpring 1792, and completed it, in the courſe of the winter fol- 
lowing, in a manner which far ſurpaſſed my expectation, and 
which has already met with the approbation of ſeveral Mem- 
bers of this Society. The method of conſtruction anſwered ſo 
well in practice, that I doubt if a better could be followed, with 
ſuch ſimple materials; and ſo primitive is the mode of execu- 
tion, that I believe, with a little ingenuity, the whole might be 
executed without the help of a ſharp inſtrument, or of any ma- 
terials but ſuch as the woods afford. 

A sEx of poſts of aſh, about three inches in diameter, were pla- 


ced in two rows, four feet aſunder, and at the interval of four 


d feet 


* Joux WRITE, cooper, in the village of Cockburnſpath, in Berwickſhire. 


— 


— 


cathedral. 
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feet in the rows. Then a number of ſlender and tapering wil- 
low rods, ten feet in length, were applied to the poſts, and form- 
ed in the manner already deſcribed, into a frame, which being 
covered with thatch, produced a very ſubſtantial roof. under 
which a perſon can walk with eaſe *. I. 

Tuis little ſtructure exhibits, in miniature, all this: characte- 
riſtie features of the Gothic ſtyle. It is in the form of a Croſs, 
with a Nave, a Choir, and a north and ſouth Tranfept. The 
thatch, being ſo diſpoſed on the frame, as not to hide the rods of 
which it is compoſed, they repreſent. accurately the pointed and 
ſemicircular arches, and all the other peculiarities of a groined 
roof. The door is copied from that of Beverley. The windows are 
occupied by a number of deſigns, executed, (by means of ſplit. 
rods), in exact reſemblance of thoſe which actually occur in vari- 
ous Gothic edifices. Round each window is a border of compact 
wicker-work, which, by deepening the ſhade, adds greatly to 
the general effect. At a little diſtance ſtands the ſpire, formed 
of eight ſtraight poles of willow planted in the earth, and ri- 
ling in an octagonal pyramid to the height nearly of twenty 
feet. Various other Gothic forms are likewiſe introduced, which 
being of the more complicated kind, will be explained in a ſub- 
ſequent part of this Effay. 

THe appearance of the whole, whether feen from withita or 
from withour, bears, 1 Mareer NOOSA no Lina reſemblance to a 


15 


Ix the courſe of Goring FAA nber 1793, a — ander of 


the rods firuck root, and throve well. Thoſe of the door, in 
— ute; 


Tux roof, being protected from the wenther, is ſtill in perfect preſervation, 
though it has now ſtood about five years; but the windows and other parts, which 


are more expoſed, are going faſt to decay, though they have been often repaired. 
Soon after the work was finiſhed, a very accurate drawing of it was made by an 


ingenious young artiſt, Mr A. CaRsF, which it is propoſed to engrave for the ib 
luſtration of this Eſſay, when publiſhed at full length. 
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particular, produced tufts of leaves along the bent part, exactly 
where they occur in ſtone-work; the vegetation did not however 
reach, as had been wiſhed, to the very ſummit, but was more 


than ſufficient to juſtify an artiſt in the execution of doors like 


that of Beverley, (fig. 33.). Three of the rods of the ſteeple, 
- alſo, ſent out buds, at ſmall intervals, to the height of eight 
or ten feet from the ground, ſo as, at one ſtage of their growth, 
to reſemble the budded ſpire already deſcribed. 

I HAvE hkewile had the ſatisfattion, in the courſe of laſt au- 
tumn, (1796), of finding one entire cuſp formed by the bark in 
a ſtate of decay, in a place correſponding exactly to thoſe we ſee 
executed in Gothic works. | 

In this manner, all the original forms of Gothic architecture 
may be accounted for. But they ſeldom occur in the ſtate of 
ſimplicity, which, in order to facilitate their deſcription, I 
have hitherto ſuppoſed ; for, in a Gothic edifice, they are for 
the moſt part complicated by varieties in execution, and by inter- 
mixture with each other. They have been modified, likewiſe, 
and ſometimes diſguiſed, by the circumſtances attending the 
tranſition from wicker-work to maſonry, which have occaſioned 


changes, both in the general deſign of theſe works and in the 


execution of their minute details. I ſhall endeavour to ſhow, 
however, (in the work I have already announced), by an exa- 
mination of the actual monuments of the art, that the moſt 
intricate of theſe forms may be traced to the ſame ſimple ori- 
ginal. But to accompliſh this, it will be neceſlary previouſly 
to inveſtigate the tranſition to Maſonry ; an inquiry too exten- 
five to be compriſed within the limits of an academical memoir. 
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